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TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIPS FOR BUILDERS. 
W* hear a great deal about traveling scholarships and the 


value they are as means of raising the general artistic 
standard of attainment. There are scholarships which afford oppor- 
tunities for painters, decorators, and architects; but so far as we 
know, there is not a single traveling endowment of any sort which 
undertakes to afford a varied practical education to a mechanic. It 
was formerly, and is still to a limited extent, the custom in Germany 
for every apprentice, before being admitted to practise his trade, to 
travel at least throughout his own country, observing the different 
methods and local uses of materials, and not thinking to call himself 
a full-fledged mechanic until he was familiar with more than the 
practise of his native town. It would be exceedingly desirable if 
some similar custom prevailed with us. While the United States is 
by no means as full of localisms as Germany or some of the older 
European countries, we are constantly reminded that the customs 
vary in the different States often to quite a considerable extent. For 
instance, in Boston the well-nigh universal practise in plastering is to 
cover the walls and ceilings with two coats of lime mortar, finished 
with a hand-troweled surface. 
does this custom obtain. In some cities shellac is used very largely 
for finishing woodwork; in other cities it is not used at all. But 
beyond mere questions of the use of material there is a deeper ques- 
tion of how to manage a building, the executive department, so to 
speak, of a builder’s profession. This is very little understood in 
many of the eastern cities. We hear astonishing tales of the rapidity 
with which large commercial structures are erected in Chicago and 


Hardly anywhere else in the country 
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other western cities, and are told that the common rule there is to 


allow only three days for the erection of all the structural work in a 
single story; and while some may maintain that work cannot 
done well which is hurried to such an extreme extent and that th 
quality of work is often in inverse ratio to the speed, there are 
of buildings in Chicago which have been erected on exces 
short notice, and which are thoroughly first class in every respect 
The secret of rapid construction is the avoidance of delays, and tl 
is a point to which our eastern contractors, as a rule, do 
sufficient study. If a young man, before terminating h‘s perio 
apprenticeship, would set aside a year to the study of the different 
Boston, New York, Chicago 


and St. Paul, working three or four months in each place with the 


building methods in vogue in, say, 


best builders that he could find, giving his services for nothing 
if necessary, we will venture to say that he would have his eye 
opened to the fact that there are more ways than one to build a 
large building, and that while the ancestral traditions of -the | 
deserve the fullest considerations and are in the dire 
mechanical excellence, the great West is full of the energy and 
which helps a man to not only see what can be done t to up al 
do it without waste of time or labo 

If to the eastern care and attention to details could be ad 
western push and executive ability, the combination ought to 
some pretty good results. We fancy that most builders 
to trust too much to the architect. While it is th itter’s 
to know what shotld be done, it does not follow that he knows how 
do it. The architect studies the building from the vint of 
the designer, and so long as it is built prom] rig ( 
process of execution interests him very little. On the other 
builder, while by no means oblivious to the artistic poss tie 
the final result, is more concerned in the immediate management o 
the work, in getting it done quickly and avoiding cessary ex 
diture. There are a few of our younger builders who have found 
well worth their while to study methods in other cities than their 
own, and who have spent a short apprenticeship under some of 
Chicago builders with the result of vastly increasing their appreciat 
of how to handle the business of construction. While we are pr 
viding scholarships to educate artistic architects, to widen t ope 
of purely esthetic possibilities, and to bring the different sect s of 
the country together on the lines of architectural develop t, we 
ought also to consider the development of the individual mechanic, to 
teach him that the whole country cannot be measured by the scops 
of his individual practise, that ways and means which, whe lf 
appreciated or viewed through the medium of local prejudices, see1 
to be irrational, may be the very best procedures for the circumstances 
under which they arise. One possible reason why traveling trade 
scholarships do not exist is undoubtedly because the vast majorit f 
mechanics never expect to become master builders, whereas eve 
young architect looks forward to an individual practise of his owt 


and consequently is all the time fitting himself for that practiss 
Most of our best builders have begun literally at the foot of the 
ladder, and have fought their way up by hard work and determined 
will rather than by the help of rich friends or a college education. 
To such the possibilities of a traveling practical experience would 
have meant a great deal in the earlier days; the individual mechanic, 


also, who never expects to become even a foreman, is worth more to 


himself and to the community after he has learned to observe, and to 
avoid ruts. A little knowledge is proverbially claimed to be a 
dangerous thing; but proverbs are not always right, and no matter 
how little experience a mason might have with the practise and 
materials of another city, he could not help but be benefited by 


knowing 


~ 


that other people do things right in other ways than what 


> 


he has been accustomed to 


HE extended use during the past decade of the extremely light- 
colored bricks and terra-cottas has revealed qualities which, 
while by no means unknown before, are at present more unpleasantly 
nanifest t seems to be pretty well established that, with a few 
exceptions, all of our light-colored clay products are liable to be 


vered very shortly after exposure to the weather with a coating of 


a green fungus growth which is not only unsightly, but in some cases 


results disastrously to the material itself. Opinions differ widely as 
to the cause of this growth. We know that if clay of a very high 


efractive quality is used, and is not only thoroughly burned in the 


kiln, but is also fire flashed, the liability of fungus growth is reduced 

to a minimum Chere are a few manufacturers who boldly assert 

their bricks are warranted not to'turn green. Others, with equal 

Idness, take the bull by the horn and state that they know their 

ricks will turn green and it cannot be helped. It has been claimed 

it this growth is due to the character of the mortar used in laying 

e work, but that this is not the only cause is made appar- 

the presence of a similar growth ym piles of bricks which 

¢ I ly stack 1 the ird There are some preparations which 

s¢ e the growt is a general thing, about the only 

t 1 fungus develop itself, and after the work has been 

i yea r two, go over the surface wit! i dilute acid of some 

yg g ind the applying a thin coat of oil. 

s rarely nifests itself thereafter, though even this is not 

It goes wit tsa g that this green disfigurement is anything 

es nd architects and manufacturers would welcome any 

tectua reventing it It has been observed that most 

glish brick are not so affected, and a .correspondent has 

state t it this is due to the fact that in England the 

iy to be stacked in the yard and allowed to 

several years before being worked up and 

D y this exposure the fungus growth, if developed at all, 

\ ed av ind the resulting product appears to be entirely free 

g lotches. Some recent observations tend to confirm 

ef that the fungus growth will not appear if the clay has been 

asone the open \ dealer ordered some English bricks 

1 brand which in the past had never shown any signs of growth; 

s particular lot, upon being built in the wall, speedily developed 

ost unsightly appearance Inquiry at the home office in England 

iled the fact that the yard had been greatly overcrowded with 

rders, and the particular delivery complained of had been made 

from clay which was not seasoned \n interesting series of experi- 

s shortly to be conductec with a view to determine whether 

the trouble is inherent in the clay or the mortar, or whether a ten- 

lency to fungus development can be stopped by weathering of the 

‘rude clay [hese experiments will be watched with great interest 
and will be reported in this journal. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


. adjoining print is a portion of facade from the Eleventh 
District Court House, West 5th Street, of which Mr. John H. 
Duncan is the architect. A more general view of the upper stories 
of this building will be found on page xxiv. 
On page iii is shown the immense department store of Siegel 
Cooper Company, Sixth Avenue, New York City, DeLemos & 
Cordes, architects. Its walls are faced with cream-white brick and 


terra-cotta. 
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On page xii is illustrated “ The Breakers,” Cornelius Vander- 
bilt’s summer home, Newport, R. I., Richard M. Hunt, architect. 

On page xvi, a residence on Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, H. H. 
Richards, architect. 
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THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACTOR. 

N our Masons’ Department, under the above heading, we begin 
] this month a series of articles by Mr. Thomas A. Fox, the 
purpose of which will be to define, in a general way, the relations 
between the architect and the contractor and his employees; to 
consider from an impartial standpoint such matters as preliminary 
estimates, proposals, contracts, payments, and extras, and also work- 
ing drawings and specifications and their interpretation. These 
papers will aim, above all, to give in a concise way such practical 
information as will enable the architect and contractor to practise 
their respective callings under the conditions and methods as are 
recognized to produce the best mutual results. 





THE program of a very interesting competition will be an- 
nounced in our April number. 





ARCHITECT C. S. GERMAIN has opened an office in Curtis Block, 
at Butte, Montana, where he is desirous of receiving catalogues and 
samples from manufacturers. 
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THE ART OF BUILDING 
AMONG THE ROMANS. 


Translated from the French of AuGusTE CHoISsy 


by Arthur J. Dillon. 





PART II. CHAPTER II. (Continued, 


SECONDARY TYPES OF VAULTS OF CUT STONE. 


P to this point the study of cut stone vaults has included only 
UJ the general principles of their construction and the applications 
of these to barrel vaults. I will now show how the results thus ob- 
tained were extended to the other common forms of vaults. In the 
first place, how vaults with horizontal intradoses, or keyed lintels, 


and flat arches were constructed. 

One of the edifices where keyed lintels are most numerous is the 
amphitheater of Verona, and it is easily shown that a great number 
of these were built without the aid of centering. 

These lintels consisted of three stones only, two skew-backs and 
a key (Pl. XXII., 3 and 4). 


stone set horizontally, which was in equilibrium on the piers, for its 


Each skew-back was formed of a long 


middle point was at the face of the pier, so that the overhanging 
portion was balanced by the rest; then the key was put into the 
interval between the two skew-backs, and as it was narrow, its weight 
would not cause them to over-balance. 

Once the key was in place, the lintel was weighted with the 
masonry it was intended to carry; the key, being short, received only 
a small portion of it and had but a small thrust, while the skew-backs, 
on the contrary, weighted with a load proportional to their length, 
were firmly fixed in place and out of all serious danger of being 
thrust.apart. To better resist the spreading tendency of the key, 
care was taken to place it only after the masonry was built up to the 
level of the top of the skew-backs. The inaccuracies in the con- 
struction show this in the most evident manner; the key, cut before- 
hand, was sometimes too long and sometimes too short to fit exactly 
into the space between the skew-backs. In one case (Fig. 3) it stops 
above its proper position’; in the other (Fig. 4) it falls below it. If 
the rubble had not yet been laid about the skew-backs, this could 
easily have been remedied, in the one case by pushing the skew-backs 
apart, inthe other by bringing them nearer together; but this was not 
done ; the skew-backs remained as they had been set, and the keys 
were put in place as they came to hand, for to recut them would have 
been to stop the laying of the masonry whose top courses were 
already level with the top of the lintels. This would have meant the 
laying off of the entire force of masons; so no alteration was made, 
The appearance of the work is in some parts strangely irregular, 
but from the point of view of the art of building the method fol- 
lowed was irreproachable. 

Evidently there was no necessity for any temporary support in 
building such a lintel ; nevertheless, I do not think that the idea of 
economy is a sufficient explanation of the omission of the centering. 
The cost of the skew-backs, whose tails had to be large enough to 
balance the overhanging part, would exceed, or at least equal, the 
expense of a temporary support. But if one takes into account the 
position of the doors thus constructed, he will see that it was a 
greater advantage that led the builders to do away with all encum- 
bering centering. The doors A, which were built without centering, 
were the only ones that gave access to the interior of the amphi- 
theater, and it was no doubt through them that all the material was 
brought to the foot of the walls and then carried up the steps to the 
place it was to be used. It was, therefore, necessary to leave these 
doors always free and open. Moreover, their height was limited, 
and the smallest timber, reducing this in the least, would have been 
an embarrassment. 
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Hence the system is employed only where the doors are not at 
least two meters high; on the other hand, the lintels of all doors of 
great height such as B were built on centering, and are invariably 
composed of more than three keys. In 


view of the height ot the 


openings, its reduction by the centerings was of no importance 


The method used for the low doors of the corridors at Verona 
was then advantageous only in one case, when the space was lacking 
for the centering. Nowhere, in fact, have I found this system used 
except for doors where a constant circulation made the placing of the 
centerings difficult and their presence inconvenient; one of the do 
(to-day walled up) in the ancient wall of Rome has exactly the same 
appearance, and, by a remarkable coincidence, the same method | 
the same haste have given it the same irregular aspect as at Vero 
The two skew-backs were set too far apart, and the efore 
hand, is hence much below where it should be; a precautio 
here that was neglected at Verona, the lower part of the ke 
hung below the intrados being cut oft but the error ha 
less been made. In the one case, as in the other, the ske 
had been balanced on the piers ind the yack U 
they were firmly held by the rubble beyond all cl 
the key was put into place, completing the lint 

It is to be noticed that the sides of the key 
angle; this was to prevent slipping. Som ‘ 

‘ 7 ae 

! } 

cy Ea dl Po 
FIG. 8 
certain of preventing this, the keys wer 
are several of such lintels in the theater Orang 
Akin to keyed lintels are the friezes 

in order to protect the monolithic architraves 

The frieze of the monument, called the Tem 
is really a keyed lintel, built as a discharging ar t 
the architrave. It is composed of two skew-backs 
columns, with a key between; but the architect took the wis 
caution of leaving a small space between the bottom of 
the top of the architrave, so that the pressure woul 
transmitted. The same thing is found in the amp ter of | 
everywhere that a discharging arch is built over a monol 
the architect has taken care to leave a small opening betwe the 

Perhaps the most frequent types of vault, after the 
ones, are those of the rampant and bias vaults \ rampant 
if the slope is the least steep, is difficult to construct and of 
ful stability. The cutting of the ends, the junction of th 
its supports, involve complicated forms and waste of ston¢ 
what is a more serious disadvantage, the rings of voussoirs te 


separate by slipping, from the effect of their own weight, so that 
necessary, to hold the courses of the vault on the slope which the 


tend to leave, either to interrupt it by horizontal parts or to 
recourse to complicated and costly artifices in cutting the stone 


is evidently better to put aside the idea of a continuous vault, an 
replace it by a succession of arches echelloned at different lev: 


(Plates XVIII. and XIX.), 


springing where the voussoirs of the vault must be 


There is then no difficulty, either at th 


fitted to the hor 


zontal courses of the piers nor at the ends where the vault penetrate 


the vertical walls that terminate it. The arches at the ends d 


e 


ffer in 


no way from the others; a single panel serves to lay out the entire 


construction, and the vault, whatever may be its slope, has all tl 


stability of a vault whose generators are horizontal. 


Such evident advantages should have fixed the choice of th 


Romans in favor of this system, but they did not use it equally at all 


(? See Stuart and Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, Vol. 1V., chap. 1.) 
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or at all points of the empire Che cut stone vaults which 
the rampes of the Odeon of Athens are rampant vaults with 
tradoses, and without doubt this exception is not unique. 


on of the country, and especially during the last 


the ¢ ire, vaults « onsisting of a series of arches seem to 
venerally used; there are many constructions analogous to 
yw mn | e XVIII. beneath the soil of this part of the 
onstit g a themselves, whose remains, lost for a 
la m yartially brought to light through the persevering 
end, M. H. Sauvestre I think there is no doubt 
é s belong to ancient art; the absence of mortar 
s s ‘ e fe f the plans, carries the date of 
t i » the latte irt of the imperial era The 
; ’ 
st gular hypogaea are invariably vaulted 
Ss, sometimes consisting Of a compl te 
} ' fe 4 “Hi 
ul ilmost invariably, the sailliant 
é so tha e opening is larger, and 
Lue ) imodious Chere is nothing in this 
s from t construction; and the form 
. . 
ese vell-t ght-out ymmbinations 1s at the same 
o g ible ‘ 
. i 5 W Ss equa applic ible to 
\\ t ap I ot KNOW ind these are the 
subject of bias vaults 
. 1 i str Lig! t 
s (| e XX.) ne 
wy lraw ir y th iX1S OT 
i 5 ¢t T t t + le AXIS 
i STT 4 i ery OL) 
Ko i cl ec 
t ery caretul 
idossed along a surface 
y] extr Tet S 
tw ilves ten ng t 
va \ stepped 
Ph 
yy 5, O re gaurantees ot 
S Ww ( excel ) 
' 
r wall of Rome, ete 
S TY ) 1 principirt 
g LAN isa extrados concent! 
$ ( what they were ac 
es te to to avoid the cause of 
: g ing irising from 
nu S out of the 
Di 1ult an iter 
straig thout. Its inner sur 
ive re vhile its extrados 
\ s Ssimiial lat of the 
> ‘ 
: ] lome 
oO } elliptica i s, domes, 
g ‘ i gula rg iterials 
1 
work iults onverging piers or walls is 
seems natural, since the vault must have a 
ink idopt a ‘ trados and to place the 
terent generators of the cone Che Romans did 
A i x e yi ne tt y 5 
i A ~ A “ < Anin 
4 mpire ! mmunication 
: : e 1 these monuments, by means 
f r Syria Even the ans of the 
mse ra k an hypogaea of Haoura But in order to kee; 
: i f Iw self with mentioning 
ke those of t amphitheate f Verona, tt bonded vaults, built 
XVIII and th ain mistakable indications of a system of 
wi tra r ght down ¢t ys, and which nsisted in the 
: walls, ca g th ter courses of voussoirs by 
‘ e Plate XIX e marks left by the purlins on the 
ha 8 g i wi M. Sauvestre has kindly 
4 ¢ them wit iwings, will soon receive all the 
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this when the lack of parallelism between the supports was consider- 
able, but usually the method was this: Erom the springing to a cer- 
tain height A, the vault is the same as a barrel vault; above the 
course A the vault is also like a barrel vault, and the transition from 
the lower to the upper cylindrical parts is made by the course A. 
Only one of the intersections of the vault with the wall at the ends 
is circular, the curvature of the other changing suddenly at the height 
of A; 

In the arena of Arles, where a large number of vaults are con- 


but the lack of continuity in the curves is hardly noticeable. 


structed by this method, the courses A are contiguous to the key; or 
The 


two halves of the vault were built without attention to the irregulari- 


sometimes the entire difference is taken up in the key alone. 


ties of the plan, and, when the summit was reached, the last blocks, 


which served as closures, were cut from templates taken on the spot. 


 « 





FIG. 83 bis. 


( Fig 


equal facility the cylindrical vaults, and the vaults on converging piers 


83 bis.) Thanks to the expedient, the Romans could build with 
which give access to the radiating galleries of their amphitheaters. 

[ will limit myself to two remarks on the subject of spherical 
vaults 
First. 


Oriental countries of the empire (the circular temple at Balbek, the 


Domes of cut stone belong almost exclusively to the 


domes of large material of Haouran, etc.). 
Second. the 


transition from the rectangular form of the hall to the circular form 


Many of these domes cover square halls, and 
of the dome is made, not by means of pendentives, but by means of 
slabs cutting off the corners of the hall. (See the work of M. de 
Vogue on “ La Syrie centrale.” ) 

| know of only one example of an elliptical vault,— the principal 
arch of the celebrated viaduct constructed by Augustus for the Via 
Flaminia, at the approaches to the Narni (Plate XXI.)1 The vault 
was enormous, but only a few vestiges remain; and at first sight one 
might ask if the elliptical form that I give to it is not a gratuitous 
supposition. But it is only necessary to notice that the springings of 
(See 


An elliptical vault or else a rampant anse de panier is 


the vault still exist, and that they are at very different levels. 
Plate XXI.) 
evidently the only usual curve that could rest on these two piers of 
unequal height. Moreover, the road carried by the bridge of Narni 
has a very steep slope, and a rampant elliptical arch harmonizes better 
than any other form with the general character of steeply graded road. 
It is the form that leaves the least useless space, and therefore the 
one that is the most economical of material. But it may be asked if 
The arch has fallen, and it 
would be useful to know if this was due to a weakness in the form or 
to faults of construction. 


it is also the best in regard to stability. 


There can be no doubt on this point, in my 
belief; the cause of its ruin was the insufficiency of the foundations. 
The bridge was badly placed; floods caused washouts on the up- 
stream side, the greater because the piers, having no breaks, produced 
considerable eddies. Little by little the piles leaned toward the side 
where the support was washed away and the two piers that supported 
the great arch participated unequally in the general movement; hence 


Procop., de Bello Gotthico, Lib. 1., cap. xvii 
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No other form would have stood any better, 


of Narni remains one of the most remarkable 


irchitecture Never had the problem of con- 

been approached more frankly or resolved in a 
fasl Ol 

ned s of t stone The briefest thing 

nel s that the Roman architects endeavored to 

ldings they have left to us are witnesses of 

keep free of them Sometimes, as already 

iults of intersecting galleries at different levels 


hey profited by the type of vault adopted in 
rs at Arles; or they repl iced the vaults by 


educed by means of more or less 


stopped the cut stone work vaults 
cross¢ ind avoided the difficulties 
g Chis last instance is found 
) I I VII., Fig 
: . 
l enetrations in vaults 
I voussoirs along the groins, 
ive always re-entrant angle; this 
ence inspired the Romans 
. , 
le the extreme rarity of groined 
‘ the monuments b lt at 
wledve in Gree 
KR y eag sreect 
‘ s of it monuments, the 
( s witl nettes, or 
the ynstruction 
| VIII nerits notice 
| enetration 1S 
spal lace of 
‘ nself wit 
‘ iller to pass through it 
g Plate X LX. should 
g 1, wh vithout 
gles, seems preferable to the form 
! } + + 
tagonalil Siab that presents a 
ssoirs of the groins But we 
+ ’ l jr > y) + 
t c eptional in Roman art. 


AMENTAL BR K WALKS 
ides of brick are obtainable that are of 
so that tl will wear uniformly, a very 
ywing the same class of designs so 
When all these colors are not of the same 
irdest for the center of the walk, which 
ng the thr e colors to produce a border 
sides w not be sufficient to seriously affect 
i ipplies to a walk from the house to the 
finite number of ways in which such a walk 
se of only two shades of brick. Such a walk, 
front wall, woul Me exceedingly effective in 

sidence.—Aritish Brickbutlde 
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) The Brick Architecture of Holland. 
BY R. CLIPSTON STURGIS. 


N my previous articles I reviewed briefly the history of the Dutch 
] people, and considered in some detail the brick architecture of 
their houses. I propose now to take up the brick-work of their public 
buildings, secular and ecclesiastical. 

From what we have seen of the history of the Dutch, one would 
expect to find in their municipal and mercantile buildings the best 
expression of their art; for their cities, while not usurping the posi- 
tion of their finally united country, were yet, in a very true sense, the 
centers of all patriotic interest. 

And, in fact, the town halls, markets, and public weigh houses 
are the most interesting and beautiful of the buildings of Holland, 
and are naturally the first objects of interest to the stranger. 


They show the same careful sense of what is appropriate, and 





FIG. I. 


the same modest, and yet fit, use of ornament which I have remarked 
in their houses, but considerably more elaboration. In many cases, 
especially in South Holland and Flanders, brick was more or less 
discarded for the sake of the more magniticent effect to be obtained 
by the use of stone, but in the small towns the native brick was the 
material generally used 

We note the same general features with which we have become 
familiar in the houses — stepped and ornamented gables, of simple 
proportions, and a nice use of molding and ornament, but added to 
this, in nearly all cases, a touch of dignity, which differentiates the 
municipal buildings from the dwellings, and marks their public use. 

There are comparatively few buildings in Holland proper of the 
nature of the great Cloth Halls, such as that at Ypres and elsewhere 
in Flanders, for there was comparatively little manufacturing on a 
large scale north of Amsterdam, the population being largely occu- 
pied in agricultural pursuits ; but in nearly every town we find produce 
markets and weigh houses, which, whether large or small, are inva- 
riably interesting. 

In the market at Haarlem (Fig. 1) we have a very picturesque 
and probably, to most of us, a very familiar example of the somewhat 
florid and exaggerated Dutch style. 1 have illustrated it as showing 
what might be called the final limit of the picturesque this side of 
the grotesque. One feels that here one is close to the borderland, 
but not quite at a point where the picturesque element is out of due 
proportion to the common senst of architectural law. The gables 





are delightful in outline, so are the varied dormers, and the ornament 
is well studied and placed, and executed with vigorous intelligence. 
The brickwork is, however, a very distinctly subordinate part. 

In the town hall at Leuwarden (Fig. 2) the brick plays a much 


more important part in the various 
molded shafts and archivolts. This 
is to me a wholly delightful example 
of the best Dutch work; a very rich, 
and yet very dignified facade, admir- 
ably expressive of its public character. 

The weigh house at Amsterdam 
(Fig. 3) is a picturesque pile of brick- 
work, standing in the wide market- 
place and looking rather more like a 
medieval fortress than a building for 
peaceable mercantile occupation, but 
in those days the latter might have to 
serve for the former at any moment. 

The town hall at Hoorn (Fig. 4) 
is of much the same character as the 
meat market at Haarlem, and is rather 
curious in its adaptation to an obtuse 
angle in the street. It is unfortu- 
nately no longer among the Dutch 
monuments, as it has been destroyed 
by fire since I was in Holland. 

The list of public buildings might 
be almost indefinitely prolonged, and 
I hope that the mention of these few 
may lead to the more careful study of 
the public buildings of the Dutch; 
for they have not only filled their own 
country with beautiful examples, but 
have, through the Dutch Puritans, 
strongly influenced much of the archi- 
tecture in the East. 

In conclusion, I wish to look for 
a moment at the brick of ecclesias- 


tical architecture. The Dutch were 


FIG. 


always a devoutpeople, having firmly rooted that love of family and 


home and that respect for marriage ties which lie at the root of 


reverence for holy things; but, like the English, they were never 


much in sympathy with Roman influences and domination, and in 


this, as in other matters, preferred independence. 


Their churches 


are numerous, but as churches are generally longer in building than 


secular structures, and as their more important ones were begun 


comparatively late in the Gothic or pre-reformation era, we are not 


surprised to find that a very great number of them are incomplete, 


and that many have, by over-zealous reformers, been stripped and 


whitewashed; so that where once there was at least the promise of 


great dignity and beauty, there is now but a sorry wreck, or a sad 


unfinished pile — dignified even in its incompleteness — to testify to 


the knowledge and ability of the masters who 



















designed them. This 
is especially true of 
brick 
churches, for in the 
churches at Haarlem 
and Rotterdam we 


the great 


have fairly complete 
buildings, but of 
stone. 

Utrecht (Fig. 5) 
boasts one of the 
most interesting 
church towers in Hol- 
land. 
but a wreck, standing 


in the midst of the 


It is, however, 
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ruins of the church to which it belonged, and the tower itself has 


been so shaken at various times that its long windows have been 


partially bricked up to save its life 


but it surely shows in its quiet 


dignity of outline how little dependent the true architect need be on 





his material. 

In nowise were those architects 
of the Lowlands hampered by the 
fact that they had but common brick 
With this simple 


material, actuated by the 


at their command. 
self-same 


rreat 


> 


spirit which produced the 
French and English cathedrals, they 
designed ; and, just as at Siena one 
is impressed with the magnificence of 
the scheme which an ambitious peo 
ple planned, so one cannot but feel 
the influence of the enthusiasm whi 

in unsettled and troublous times, laid 
the foundation for such a great towe 
as that at Wijkbijdurstede (Fi 

small and unimportant town, o1 


Dordrecht ( Fig. 


The church at Dordrecht $ 


chiefly famous for its stalls and cary 
ing inside, but the tower is simple and 
massive, and even in its infinishes 
state, interesting 

Wijkbijdurstede is rather a jaw 
breaker of a name, 
a little town 
form, and means a ward or pat 
It is not far from Utrecht, but the 
towel does not seem to have 
any way modeled on that of the 
town. It was evident 


carry a tower gra tally 


octagonal, and decreasir n 
similar to the great tower at Antwer 


and it would be interesting to se¢ 


they would have treated such a delicate structure in brick 


At Brielle, on the mouth of the Maas, near Rotterdam, is a 


of these grand towers (Fig. 8). 


There is a tremendous d 


the massive buttresses, in the long, simple lines of the lancet 
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openings, and a_ tempting 
ield for the imagination in 
constructing the superstruc- 
ture which such a building 
was designed to carry. 

At Noordwijk, not far 
from the famous Scheven- 
ingen beach, on the sea, is a 
plain, square tower (Fig. 9), 


built exclusively of brick, 


























very 


oO! 





Noordwijk, I am_ indebted 
pers, 


otographs from his private 


rk of restoration, probably due to 


‘ f 
\ ears a coworker with me in Boston and now practising 
é re I t, for his kindness in collecting and forward- 
gy e the photographs, some of which I have used as illustra- 
. ‘ h was th va, and caused the pun about 


simple and very im- 
pressive, intended, perhaps, 
stand the savage on 
slaught 
winds, having neither tracery 
nor moldings, neither turrets 
finials, to be injured by 
oisterous weather. 

For the illustrations of 


warden, Brielle, and 


ve courtesy of Mr. Cuy 


who lent me_ these 
superb tower No. Ic 


rations, and it shows 





of the North Sea 


i 
but it is too fine in 





» and rebuild the archi- 
. . % 
add -to them by his re. 7 
N discussing a paper recently read before the Institution of 
Jacques van Straaten, oa = * - a a 
British Architects by one of its members, the British Brick- 


builder says :— 

“It furnishes another illustration of the fact that, in urging a pet 
theory, your up-to-date paper writer is often unmindful of the conse- 
quences in other directions. The author, in the course of his 
remarks, said it was essential, except during the winter months, that 
bricks should be well wetted before being laid. Now, the author 
must be perfectly well aware that such a process must render the 


average brick much heavier than when in the dry state. Does he 








know that one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why bricks 
are not made of a larger 
size is because they be- 
come too heavy to handle 
Does he 


builders in 


in consequence? 
that 
these cutting times will care 


believe 


to increase the cost of the 
work by the treatment sug- 
gested? For every addi- 
tional work, however small, 
is cumulative in such cases, 
and must, in consequence, 
find but little favor 


the 


with 
constructor. He 
furnishes a most excellent 
reason why bricks are not 
ordinarily wetted before 

for he men- 
fact that 
make _bricklayers’ 
fingers sore, and that, we 


being laid 


tions the wet 





bricks 
FIG. 9. 

should think, would practi- 

cally dispose of the matter. Again, he says that they should not be 
wetted during the winter months. The reason, presumably, is be- 
cause of the deleterious effects of frost, and the exceedingly cold 
work the bricklayer would find it in handling bricks with the ther- 


mometer below the freezing point. After this, we shall expect the 





FIG. 10. 


County Council, who is expert at making new regulations, to get a 
clause inserted in the new Building Act to the effect that all bricks 
are to be used wet, except when the thermometer is below a certain 
specified temperature.” 

The reading of such a paper is a step in the right direction, for 
the “ classes and the masses” have too long been estranged, to their 
own detriment. Architects are too apt to lay undue stress upon the 
professionalism of their calling, and forget that practical men can 
teach them things of which their own men of light and leading are 
entirely ignorant. 
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Fire-proofing Department. 


Conducted in the Interest of Building Construc- 


tion to Prevent Loss by Fire. 





ELECTRIC WIRING OF BUILDINGS 
BY F. E. CABOT.— (( luded.) 
HE term “ electrolysis” has been popularly known as occu 
ring in electroplating and in the process of separating metals 
especially copper, from their ores. The public has also become 
somewhat familiar with the word through its use in the newspaper 
as describing the causes of injury to gas and water pipes by 
current used as motive power for street railways. In these fi 
the word has become familiar as the result of large an 
electrical energy, and it is probable that it is usually thought of 
only existing with or as a result of such large amo 
Such an idea is, however, entirely erroneous; this action takes | 
as surely with small amounts of current and with low pressures 
with the power of the dynamos of a large street railway to pro 
it. It, however, exists only in proportion to the amount of ene 
producing it, and, in fact, is so accurate a measure of | energ 
that itis often used for determining with certainty the a nt 
power in a given electrical circuit. 
Now, while this manifestation of energy is in most place 
it is, nevertheless, continuous, and, like the dropping of 
stone, will eventually force itself into notice by its re 
connection with electric currents for lighting and power, t 
are apt to be annoying and are sometimes disastrous 
All or nearly all circuits which supply current from 
stations are insulated to a greater or less extent in elect 
tion with the earth; to use the technical phrase, thi re 
heavily “ grounded,” and therefore, whenever any part 
for such currents in a building with metal frames are connecte 
moisture or otherwise with these metal frames, or in other buildir 
with the gas, water, or sewer pipes, a certain amount of the cur 
is deflected from its proper course and passes through these m« 
frames or pipes to the earth, and thence to the other point or 
where the circuit is “ grounded.” Now, suppose that this connect 
is made by moisture and that this moisture continues from cond 
sation, for instance, for months \s has been noted in the first 
of this article, electrolysis is sure to take place; bit by bit the 
ducting wire is dissolved, and finally it is lessened in size at the point 
to such an extent that it is no longer able to carry the curre 
which it was installed. This condition may exist for a long ‘ 
without attracting attention, for the maximum ount of current 
not often required; but sooner or later the occasion comes, and th« 
flow of current is forced through the weakened spot. 
But one result can occur: the weakness is shown by the he yg 
of the wire at this point, and it is not unlikely that this may be 
carried to a temperature which will set fire to the insulating covering 


of the wire, for all water-proof insulating materials sufficiently plasti: 
to be applied to a wire are inflammable 


serious fire will occur if the building is, as we 


masonry and iron construction, but a disagreeable smoke w 


probably find its way 
affected will be rendered useless. 


circuits will be provided with “safety cutouts,” which should mel 


and cut off the current before undue heating takes place; but 
must be remembered that such devices are necessarily proportioned ty 


the zormal size of the wire they are intended to protect, and tha 


the cause of this trouble is not urrent flow 


an abnormal amount of « 


but a diminution of the wire at a given point below its proper size 


In another way, also, electrolysis is likely to occasion trouble 


buildings of masonry; this comes from the sodium contained in mo 


have assumed, of 


into the rooms, and the particular circuit 


It is probable that no 


It will probably be said that such 
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if not all, forms of cement mortar Where moisture passes through 
or over the surface of this material it dissolves a certain amount of 
sodic compounds, and, should this solution come in contact with a 
current-carrying wire, so as to divert part of the current to the ground, 


electrolysis separates the compounds, which recombine with the 


oisture to form sodic hydrate commonly known as caustic soda, or 
else deposits the sodium in metallic form. Now, caustic soda, as is 
a deal 1 , ae 1 i xcellent 
ell known, attacks all forms of vegetable fiber and is an excellent 
solvent for the tarry substances often used as a finish on the outside 
in insulated wire In this way the insulation is either removed 
or i red to such an extent as to be of no value, and the electrolyti 
tion on the copper! ioted above is ver likely to follow Moreover, 
) ldr tallic sodi im be deposited, there is always an idded chance 
fire curring, for, as well known, metallic sodium combines so 
rap wit vater as to set fire to the hydrogen gas set free in the 
oces yinatior \ll of these things have actually taken 
k y na ms and ictual practise, but so far as 
\ $ ss has rre é ry to the insulat 
> ‘ iS VeVE e than one case, been 
ike ¢ repairs ne ssary, and the reduction in 
tor has aiso ccasioned some trouble 
sal erefore, those for which remedies are pat 
\ t Si t d rected 
uJ it eans should be taken to avoid these 
n t ‘tice the injuries likely to result 
he first part of this article, the 
‘ 
ite Lis i ott yinted to m rious 
ind lest there be any misunderstand 
1 > , t 1A i I tnis irt So t sh yuld be stated 
$ i sideration of the matter, the 
vith re i ire al i such 
5 ¢ Lis | ( I i! or detect 
es t ippeared have een 
> 1 Sire infor inate V too 
save a vy davs or even 
vy | S tf juick-drying 
save S ya ot wi rk 
i 
5 i ind desirable f sh for walls 
riais ca c rced t emain in position, with 
. t i sha ve therefore erect, 
ur \ ten ivs Th 
st 1 th aster all the mois 
is¢ i € scape ind we may\ 
5 ~ t Vili Ape 1 il 
erg I Ss x ible etal whicli t 
é Ss g easo I ev g that nuch of the 
} ] ‘ } } h } 
Ss rea ondu ~t whic So nuch nas 
g st ul two has been caused in exactly 
N vould nev ive occurred had a proper time been 
sture t jlaSter to escape So, also, much 
} ] ++ 
iS insatisfact results from brass-armored condul 
I <} hat t] 
rs { ire! examination wW show that these 
. : 
va ur tile floors where the 
‘ : . at ' 
\ eal g soaks through the cracks between the tiles 
‘ iterial benea ) 
the 7 sstion of injury to conduits and 
» t general question of injury to ¢ luits < 
iterials of constructior ve shall see that the most 
s of t » occur only where moisture is present, and 
s i difficulty is to arrange all the circuits 
\ reedom fr dampness if possible, and if 
s t possible, then to make special arrangements for such 
rt f the fy their nature ar ticular] 1 “ptible 
vel Ss Ol © WOTK as om their nature are partic lary suscepu 1c, 
\ll cutouts, switches, and branch connections are likely to have 
ire metallic parts mounted on porcelain or similar material, and 
upparatus should wever be placed where moisture can reach it. 
Che fact that the metal is mounted on an insulating material does 
revent electrolysis if the moisture has an opportunity to a¢ 
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cumulate on its surface, although, of course, the amount of current 
passing off in this way is slight, and the electrolytic effect is corre- 
spondingly small. No reasonable excuse can be given for a failure 
to arrange this part of the circuit property, for it is a vital part and 
does not occupy much space. In most buildings, if the danger from 
moisture is kept in mind, the whole circuit can be so placed that 
moisture will find neither a ready entrance nor a place to stay except 
when wires must be put under tile floors. When it is necessary to 
locate circuits in such places, excellent results may be secured by 
placing the whole in a wooden trough and filling in with hot tar be- 
fore the tiling is put on 

Care should be also taken that all conduits or ducts are not so 
placed as to carry currents of warm air, as under such circumstances 
condensation is sure to take place. If such currents cannot be pre 
vented, then special care should be taken to prevent accumulation of 
moisture by giving proper methods of drainage. 

In the use of materials, of course, the only safe rule is to use the 
best always, and in this connection it may be well to call attention to 
the fact that rubber is much less susceptible to injury from caustic 
soda than the tarry compounds used in “ weather-proof ” coverings, 
and, consequently, withstands this attack as well as the ordinary 
effects of dampness. 

The heavy iron-covered conduit is more durable than the brass- 
covered form, and will suffer less from corrosion. 

\bove all things comes the advantages of first-rate workmanship, 
and here again the question of time must enter into the result, and 
only by general consent of all concerned to allow sufficient time can 
satisfactory results be obtained. 

If the American people as a whole could realize the number of 
years wasted by lack of time in building construction alone, the 
pressure to complete a piece of work in a few days would diminish 
and the results would correspond to those now obtained by quickness 
of thought through which the nation has pushed so far to the front 
We should then have buildings of which we could be proud for the 
perfection of construction as well as for the skill and development 
in methods of construction, and American cities would have a less 


ephemeral existence. 





EXPERT FIRE-PROOFING ENGINEER. 
EDITOR OF THE BRICKBUILDER. 

Dear Sir: It is a little surprising that, although we are living 
in an age of specialists, fire-proofing as a science should find no 
specially recognized representatives. To be sure, it is a very recent 
science; for although buildings have been erected from time imme- 
morial which were practicably incombustible, the modern fire-proof 
constructions have been evolved almost within the past decade, and 
certainly within the present generation. General Sooysmith is a 
recognized authority on foundation; the late General Gillmore was 
equally acknowledged on the line of cements and mortars. We have 
experts in Sanitary matters and on all forms of steel construction, 
but when a specially complicated question of fire-proof construction 
arises there seems to be no one who is accepted as being the best 
referee on the subject. Mr. P. B. Wight, who has contributed prob- 
ably as much as any one else to the creation of specialized fire-proofing 
products, has for years been identified with one of the manufacturing 
companies, a connection which would naturally place him out of the line 
of general consultation; and there seems to be no one whose experi- 
ence, education, and natural fitness would make him preeminently a 
consulting engineer on fire-proof work. It is believed that there is 
a possible field for some bright, thoroughly trained young man to 
make a reputat on for himself in this direction and at the same time 
be of immense service to contractors, engineers, and architects gener- 
ally. We are quite ready to welcome the electrical engineer, the 
sanitary engineer, and the expert on foundations or steel work. An 
expert fire-proofing engineer would be equally desirable, and ought 
not only to find ready employment for his talents, but might also be 
able to make fire-proofing more nearly an exact science, which it is 
not at present.—2. S. P., Chicago, Ll. 





















































Mortars and Concrete 
Department. 


Devoted to Advanced Methods of using Cements 
and Limes in Building Construction. 





AMERICAN CEMENT. 
BY URIAH CUMMINGS. 
CHAPTER VI. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF CEMENTS. 
F Sep ergiteee the formule which are headed by silica are all 


that are really essential for a correct determination of the 


(Continued.) 


percentages of silicates, yet for the sake of simplifying the work, 
and rendering it an easy task to calculate the percentages of silicates 
or active setting matter, and thus to readily determine the correct 
amount as well as the kind of inert substances in a cement, the 
other formule have been given. 

To determine which formula to use, it is only necessary to note 
which of the component parts is the lesser in any given analysis, then 
use the formula which is headed by that ingredient, care being taken 
to note the number of bases under consideration, as the ratio is not 
the same for all classes of silicates. 

To illustrate the use to which these formule may be put, a few 
of such numbers in the table of analyses as will best serve the pur- 


pose of employing the greatest number of the formule will be selected 


ANALYZATION OF ANALYSES. 

No. I 2 3 4 5 
Rea kee Se A 24.33 — 6.58 = 17.75 7-75 
Alumina. ; 3.73 3.73 = 0.00 0.00 
LOO os, ww ja ee 71.94 12.27 = 59.67 33.08 = 26.59 

Totals 100.00 22.58 50.83 26.59 
Bisilicate of lime and alumina. . . . . my 22.58 
Siicete of Ges. SS eB es 50.83 
Free wncomblegG' me |. 6. Vee. es , 26.59 

Tee. |... ee ee, See oe Ce ow 100.0 


Column No. 1 gives the analysis as shown in No. 2 of the table 
of analyses. 

Column No. 2 shows the percentage of bisilicates contained in 
the cement, which is obtained by using the formula 1], in which it will 
be seen that 1.000 alumina combines with 1.764 silica. 

Therefore alumina 3.73 x 1.764 = 6.58 silica, and by the same 
formula it will be seen that 1.000 alumina in a bisilicate is combined 
with lime 3.289, therefore 3.73 x 3.289 = 12.27 lime. 

The new column No. 2 is now formed by placing the three con 
stituents opposite their respective names, and the footing shows that 
the total percentage of bisilicate of lime and alumina is 22.58, which 
being subtracted from column No. 1 leaves silica 17.75 and lime 59.67, 
column No, 3. 

Now by referring to formula A, it will be found that 1.000 
silica combines with 1.864 lime, therefore silica 17.75 * 1.864 = 33.05 
lime. 

This gives silicate of lime 50.83 as found in column No. 4. 
Column No. 5 shows the amount of uncombined material, which in 
this case is 26.59 free lime. 

For a second illustration No. 5 of the table of analyses will 


be used. 

No. i 2 3 

SE a ee Peer  « F 25.14 30-73 
I ict 0 She leila tie as, oe 9.10 9.94 
CRE NR isnt etait (scan BO 

Lime . - 53-34 53-34 58.24 
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ey oe 1 .0« 1 a 
Potash and soda . , 2.8 
Loss . . . . . . 2.42 

Totals . ; ‘ 4” solace +g g1.58 

The first column contains the analysis of No. 5 in full Phe 


second column contains such numbers of the first as constitute the 


essential constituents or active setting matter of an hydraulic cement 


and is reduced to hundreds, as shown in the third column, by divid 
ing each number by the total 91.58, as, for instance, silica 28.14 I 
30.73, which is the percentage of the silica, as shown in the tl 


column, along with the percentages of alumina, lime, and magne 


which in the following table will be found under No. 1 


No i 2 ‘ 
Silica . 30.73 1.64 29.09 I 5.0% 13.19 13.19 
Lime . 58.24 3.05 55.19 29.65 25.54 1.5 
Magnesia 1.09 1.09 00 
Alumina 9.94 93 9.01 ).01 
Totals 100.0 6.71 54.56 
Trisilicate of lime, magnesia, and alumina 
Bisilicate of lime and alumina 
Silicate of lime 
Uncombined base (lime 
Totals 
There being three bases in this cement > evide 


first formule to be used will be found under the he 
and the magnesia being the lesser in quantity, formula O 


follows: 


Magnesia 1.09 X 1.503 1.64 silica, wl 
2 opposite silica. 
Again, magnesia 1.09 « 2.803 3.05 ( 
column 2 opposite lime. 
And lastly, magnesia 1.09 X .852 
placed in column 2 opposite alumina, ar the y 


being placed in column 2, completes the 
g 


which shows that the total amount of trisilicate the cement 
By subtracting column 2 from column 1, the remainder 

in column 3, and as there are now but two bases ne al 

in this column, it is clear that the proper formula will be 

under the head of bisilicate of lime and alumina, and as the a 

is the lesser in quantity, formula I is used in the same 

the previous analyzation, which in this analysis forms 

showing 54.56 bisilicate of lime and alumina rhe rema 

column Se shows but one base, and aS 1018 §S hth n exces 


remaining silica, formula A is used, the sar 


table, resulting in column 6, which shows ite of lime 
Column 7 exhibits the total remaining uncombined 
the cement, which is found to be less than one per cent 


To be continued 


GERMAN CEMENT INDUSTRY 


HERE are about sixty-three cement works in the wl 
Germany. The Rhine is the principal center for this 


facture, but in the neighborhood of Hamburg there are three 


four in operation for the production of the article The an 
production of Germany amounts to nearly 11,000, bbls Phe 
largest customers for this article of transatlantic countries are the 


United States, Brazil, Chile, and Venezuela. The exportation 
Great Britain and British possessions is comparatively smal 
following table gives approximately the quantity and value export 
to America: United States, 1,386,872 cwt., £168,000; Brazil 


cwt., £40,200 ; Chile, 131,000 cwt., £i 3,000 : Venezuela, 1 


cwt., £9,800.— Engineering and Mining Journal 
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AT THE ANTWERP EXHIBITION. 
ridges are | longer a novelty, there is 

r tf sucha bridge havin been built with 
ortland Cement Works Company constructed 
the \ntwer] exhibition It serves to cross 
y} id to be left open for traffic, and 
front of the Industrial Hall to the Congo 
etween th Machinery Hall and the pi 

( 6% s. thick at the springing, and 

I \t street leve is 4 ft. thick 





CON 


CRETE 


BRIDGE, 


ANTWERP. 





abutment there is only one part of cement to fifteen of sand and stone, 


whilst for the arches the proportion is rte 8%. For the centering 


five wooden trusses were used, placed 6 ft. 7 ins. apart, and covered 


/ 


with 4 in. planks. The construction of the arch was commenced 
on Dec. 18, 1893, and was finished on the 23d of the same month. 
A week later a severe frost set in, the thermometer falling to 10 degs. 
Centigrade below zero 14 degs. Fahr. On January 23 the center- 
ing was removed, and though careful observations were made, no 
settlement could be detected. To avoid the infiltration of rain, the 
extrados of the arch and the tops of the abutments have been coated 
The 


are made of “ Condor” 


with a mortar consisting of equal parts of cement and sand. 
balustrade, the lions, and the two condors 
cement, the composition being one to three. An examination of this 
bridge one year after it was built showed it to be in as perfect con- 
dition as the day of its completion; not even hair cracks could be 


found 


TE 
W 


his Rock Emery Mill illustrates the readiness with which new 





have received the following notice from the Sturtevant 


Mill Company, introducing their new Horizontal Mill. 


things are produced when really wanted. The Emery Millstone, as 


is now well known, is the finest as well as the fastest grinder in the 


world, but these qualities cannot be fully brought out in an ordinary 


mill-frame. Any stone, to grind fine and run fast, must be carefully 


balanced in a mill-frame that will not vibrate. Every vibration 


throws the stones out of tram and lets out coarse products. 


Che cut sufficiently shows the great strength and small height of 


The 


the Sturtevant Horizontal Emery Mill-frame. 5-in. shaft, to 





which the running stone is firmly fixed, is so short and rigid that the 
Emery stone, always carefully made, runs with as little vibration as 
i clock 

To millers this will scarcely seem possible, but zs a fact, and 
these mill-frames are guwaranteed to do finer grinding than anything 
heretofore seen. The upper stone is raised and lowered by means of 
the hand-wheel, but the stones themselves are, by a simple automatic 
device, kept always in perfect tram, without any attention of the 
miller 

Bits of iron, or other material, accidentally between the stones 
do no harm, as they are automatically released and thrown out of the 
The bearings are bronze and run in oil. The bedstone is 
It is difficult to obtain skilled 


millers, and this mill-frame, with Emery stones, not only grinds every- 


mill 


bolted in, and cannot be got in wrong. 


thing faster and finer than others, but the Emery Mill is capable of 
reducing substances that would soon destroy any other grinder. 

It is constructed to do a large amount of, work, and to give the 
least possible trouble. Its few parts are interchangeable, and can be 
replaced at small expense. 

We think that any miller will recognize by the cut that this mill 
is the simplest, strongest, and by far the best he has yet seen. 

The face of the Rock Emery Stone, it will be remembered, 


requires no dressing, and is always sharp. 












































The Masons’ Department. 


Conducted in the Interests of the Mason and the 


Contractor for Brickwork. 





THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACTOR. 
BY THOMAS A. FOX, 


fe HE practise of architecture and the construction of buildings 

[ in America has, within the past twenty-five years, been 
practically revolutionized, and the advance made in these depart- 
ments will compare favorably with that in the other branches of 
industrial science and art. It is but comparatively few years since 
the typical office building, for example, was a simple structure of 
wood and brick or stone, usually not over four stories high, the floors 
above the street level being accessible only by means of stairways, 
and each room heated by its own stove or fireplace. The planning 
and building of such a structure was, of course, a simple matter, for 
the materials employed were the common, every-day kind to be 
found close at hand, and practically nothing had to be made which 
was unusual or out of the ordinary line of work. The trowel and 
level of the mason, the mallet and chisel of the stone cutter, and the 
hammer and saw of the carpenter, were almost the only tools neces- 
sary to build a structure like this; and the carrying out of such a 
simple problem required no great amount of technical or artistic 
training on the part of the architect, or experience, forethought, or 
executive ability on the part of the builder, particularly as each town 
or city had a type of edifice which was repeated in its essential 
features from time to time with comparatively little variation; a 
familiar example of this being the pressed brick bay-window fronts 
of Boston, and the flat, brownstone ones of New York. But the 
introduction of what in itself was a simple device was destined to 
revolutionize the art of building, for it is the elevator which is 
mainly responsible for the new and complicated problems which the 
architect and builder must face to-day. By means of this simple 
contrivance, rooms on the tenth or fifteenth—and we have been 
lately told the two-hundredth — floors are made even more accessible 
and valuable as a source of income than those of the second and 
third had been before. This fact naturally led the owners of prop- 
erty in the large cities and towns, as soon as opportunity offered, to 
replace their three or four story buildings with ones of at least six to 
twelve. And with this added height and the desire, on the part of 
the owner and architect, that each building should have an individ- 
uality of design and use of materials, came the complex problems 
which confront us to-day. These new conditions affect, to ‘begin 
with, the planning of the building; for while it may be permissible to 
have a little waste room on one or two floors, when multiplied by 
ten or twelve such loss becomes serious. The design of the exterior 
also requires more careful study, for there is little precedent to help 
us in a matter like this, and a successful facade for a sky scraper, 
from an architectural standpoint, is a matter which still awaits an en- 
tirely satisfactory solution. The problems in construction which are 
presented by the high buildings are fully as complicated as those in 
design. The added height carries with it the necessity of building a 
structure which is fire-proof, which requires the use of new materials 
or old materials in altered and novel forms, and the great load on 
the foundations, the increased thickness of walls, the economical 
distribution of the iron frame, all combine to require such technical 
knowledge that the architect las been obliged in many instances to 
call to his aid the engineer. Added to these problems of a purely 
constructive nature are those of elevator service, plumbing, heating, 
and lighting, and it is, therefore, easy to see that the architect who 
undertakes to combine these varied interests under one roof in the 


compact form which the economical use of valuable space demands 
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has no easy task before him. And as the requirements and the 
; | 
responsibilities of the architect have increased, those of the builder 


have grown in the same ratio. The rapidity with which the moder 


building must be constructed, so as not to lose interest on the ii 
vestment, the large number of different crafts which must neces 
sarily be employed at the same time and in a limited space, the gr 

depth and height at which much material must be handled and placed 
in position, these, among many other new requirements, all combine 


to demand a considerable amount of forethought, ingenuit 
executive ability on the part of the contractor 
The problems involved in the construction of the mod 


building are probably the most involved which the architect 


builder of to-day are called upon to solve. But the same con 
tions are met, to no small degree, in public and domestic worl 
well. 


It is easy to see that the satisfactory solution of the new 
complex conditions which I have concisely outlined must require, first 
of all, harmonious relations and unity of action betwee 
ples engaged in the carrying out of the work of designing 
structing a building; and in my first paper, to which t 
brief introduction, I shall consider the relations betwee 
tect and contractor as being a matter of primary im 
the first which presents itself when the work of 


begins. 


WHY DO BRICK WHITEN 


EDITOR OF THE BRICKBUILDER, 


Dear Sir: I wish to build a brick house du 


spring, and as I want to make the mortar w 
g 


hydraulic lime or cement mixed, | would like to know ‘ 
amount of each to make the best bond and not go ove 
cement. Will you kindly furnish me with the following 

Is cement a valuable addition to quicklime to make a 

Will the addition of cement to white lime mortar te! t \ 
or come out white on the walls, on brick that 


turn white with all quicklime mortar 
My reason for asking this is because there is a ‘ 
of about twenty thousand bricks with about one eighth cx 
with the mortar. Some five or six of these bricks have 
and there is positively no whitewash in them hese sa 


have been used here in houses built forty 


shown a sign of whitewash. °Tis possible these few whitenes ck 
that I have mentioned had become soggy wet 
the wall. Very truly yours 
MoNoNA, IOWA Ci H. Tent 
We have received the loregoing letter fro me ol ! 
s¢ ribers. It opens a subject we are glad to retet Oo ead 
we invite expressions of opinion, knowing that horities 
to the value and effect of cement when add lime 
The saltpeter efflorescence frequently shows o york, es 
in the Atlantic States, where the atmosphere cont sa large am 
of humidity. One view of its cause, and a mean I revention 
shown by Professor Clark’s letter, which we add herew 
EDITORS BRICKBUILDI 
1. Cement is a very valuable addition to lime for making mortar 
for brickwork ; the more cement is added, the stronger the wall w 
be, the less it will settle, and the better it will keep out dampness 


1 


Cement in any proportion will be advantageous, but the larger th 
proportion of cement, the better will be the mortar, and, consequentl 
the wall. 

2. The addition of cement to lime mortar in any proportion w 
to come out on the surface of the bricks 


tend to cause “ saltpeter x 


and the greater the proportion of cement, the more likely “ saltpete: 


is to appear, 


It can, however, be prevented from making its appe 
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will prevent 


ons ol 


osition until 





centering retained as long as possible, and at least until the entire 


superimposed load has been placed upori it. Theoretically an arch 
n this position sustains the direct load of all the masonry directly 
above it. Asa matter of fact, we know by experience that such is 
not the case, and that the amount of masonry which is really held 
by the arch is that enclosed within the lines of an acute angle tri- 
ingle whose base is the span of the arch, and whose apex is about 
twice the span. The masonry above the arch keys itself together, 
ind the reason for leaving the centering in is that the whole con- 
struction may have a chance to knit itself together by the setting of 
the mortar or cement so as to be virtually monolithic. If the cen- 
tering were removed the arch might settle a little, and there then 
might come a crack between the crown of the arch and the sur- 
rounding masonry 
The strength of an arch is wholly an indeterminate quantity. 
Chere are no known rules which can determine it with any degree of 
reliability. When an arch is considered as being built of individual 
blocks and the adhesive power of the cement is disregarded, there 
e methods of calculating the probable resistance to crushing under 
given loads; but the cement is so important a factor that a brick 
irch never acts in this way, and a stone arch very seldom. In 
yuilding an arch or vault the common practise is to make the rise 
is many inches as there are feet in the span, or to make the radius 
curvature equal the clear span; either is ample. Beyond this, if 


e thickness of the crown is worked out by Trautwine’s formula, 


( radius + half span 

Dd of key feet ncn emia na + 0.2, 

? + 

e arch is pretty sure to be amply strong for anything to be put 
py t in an ordinary building, especially as the custom is to fill the 
uunches roughly th the grout in either concrete or brick. This 

nsures stability, as the point where an arch is most apt to yield is 
out one third of the way from the spring, where it fails by push 
g out. In regard to the thickness of an arch in a wall, custom 


1as established an arbitrary rule that the number of rings in brick 
vork for first-class work should not be less than three and need 


} 


ver be more than six. Excessive spans, of course, need not be 


onsidered, as they are never used in modern construction 


ILL has been introduced in the New York legislature pro 
1 viding that in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 


ochester, and Syracuse, no person shall practise as a mason or 
tilder unless he is duly registered in the office of the County 
Clerk; and, in order to obtain such registration, he must be a citizen 


of New York State; must have served four years at his trade: 


st have passed an examination before a board of examiners, and 
ist pay a fee of ten dollars. Violation of this statute is, by the 
o be p inishable by a fine of not less than fifty, nor more than 
two hundred and fifty dollars, or by imprisonment for a term of not 
ess than ninety days, or more than two years, or both, at the discre- 
tion of the court 

The board of examiners is to consist of one architect, one 

ison builder, and three practical bricklayers. 

Should this bill become a law, among the many peculiar re- 
sults would be, the preventing of bricklayers who live in other 
States to ply their trade in either of the cities named, unless they 
first become citizens of New York State; this would be particularly 
distressing to the many bricklayers now living in Jersey City and 
other near-by New Jersey towns, who obtain work principally in New 
York City and Brooklyn. Another result would be the shutting out 
from these cities several large and well-known firms of contractors 
who are not residents of the State. Although such protection is 
wrong and absolutely without justification, the latter cited result 
would, perhaps, be the least felt, as it is unquestionably true that 
among the leading contractors in the country from the standpoint 


of ability and experience, many will be found in New York City. 








Recent Brick and Terra-Cotta 
Work in American Cities. 


A Department Devoted to the Interests of the 


EW YORK. 
Exhibition. 


Manufacturer. 





- This is the last day of the Architectural League 
Twice I had looked at it before, and once 


again this afternoon I walked through it more critically, amid a 


crowd of interested people, many of whom, fully half I should guess, 


were women, many girls, these noting technicalities in a way that 


indicated that they were students, as was the greater part of the 


young men present. 


Upstairs, in the room where the League competition drawings 


are usually exhibited, was something of unusual interest, something 


hitherto unseen in this country, a fullset of diplomaed, or diplomatized 


(we need a verb of the sort and I must hack one out crudely for 


immediate use), drawings from the far-famed Beaux Arts of Paris. 


None is a more devoted admirer than I of French art, French 


standards, French civilization generally, and the Parisian Institut 


des Beaux Arts particularly ; 


pointment. 


to withhold admiration. 


yet I must confess to a serious disap 


Prepared to admire, it is a shock to the system to have 


Going up to curse and feeling compelled to bless is bad enough, 


but going up to bless and coming down doing quite the contrary has 


Se PIC 


YT AM J 
yer we 
~~ wsdl 
——. 


- 





all the distress of an anti-climax 

; The problem was the house and grounds 
of a vast ranch in the Western States of 
America. Making every allowance for the 
total lack of information as to American 
habits, we can pardon the design of an im 
mense stone house, with a two-story hall, 
50 or Go ft. square, 
at a guess (sa/le 
des pas perdus with 
a vengeance), yet 
only four, although 
of course’ very 
large, bedrooms, 
for the family, 
guests being dis- 
posed of in several 
small houses sym- 
metrically disposed tels executed in terra-cotta by 
near the big one, 
pavillons @ invites, 
as they are labeled. But a dining-room, 
perhaps 20 by 4o ft., with no pantry or serv- 
ing-room adjoining, or as good as none, 
merely a backstairs, dumb-waiter, and sink, 
with the kitchen in the basement, quite on 
the other side of the house, 60 ft. of a walk 
from the dumb-waiter, seems to the barbar- 
ous American mind an arrangement that 
needs explanation. 

So on the exterior has been shown a 
tower,—- actually a tower, — dear to the bar 
barous American mind but denounced by 
the Beaux Arts Society, and an ugly tower 
at that. Yet perhaps, after all, the diploma 
was awarded to this design for this very rea- 
son, that it suited the supposed taste of the 
aborigines for ugly towers and cold dinners. 

There is a fascinating design for a 
library building for New York in what is 
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called the Hellenic style, a free adaptation of Greek detail to moc 





his illustration with the two adjoining are portions of man 
Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta 
Company for the residence of Geo. M. Hutton, Esq., Newport 
R.1.; Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 


the 


posed to have worked it. 


There are one or two other things that hang in my mind, small 


big things being ugly. 


There is an unusually fine exhibit of decorative work, leathers, 


mosaics, sculptures, and a room full of the competitive designs for a 


masses, in this case worked up with color as a Greek might be sup 


drawings, among which we must look for the pleasing, most of t 


municipal building for New York City, which so lamentably 


carried. 


Activity in the real estate market would 


ing year. 


In addition to the deals and rumors of « 


indicate 


eals tha 


going on in realties below Madison Square, there 


activity manifest in the purchases of up-town lots 


the districts above Central Park, on or ne: 


Avenues, and Washington Heights. 


will be more development in these neighborhoods in 


years than there has been in the past ten. 


Richardson was 


HICAGO.— H. H. quoted 
after having designed a railway car, that his 


tion was to design a grain elevator. 


of utilitarian civilization might have been 


It is safe to | 


Perhaps that 


Lenox 


yredaict 


Massi\ 


artistic under Richardson's hand. The reminder of 
Mes 


the announcement that his business successors, 


Rutan & Coolidge, are now engaged in 


cars, which will cost $16,000 to $22, e: 


be hoped, will be an encouragement to furth 


ment of rolling residences 

The Chicago post-office gives pron 
ise of keeping up the tradition of gov 
ernment work. Since the temporar 
post-office (which should have been ready 
for occupancy in ninety days October 
last) was begun, a ten-story office build 
ing has bee 
erected and re 
ceived tenants 
and aa eighteen 
story building has 
been put up since 
then and will b 
ready for tenants 
within a few days 
of the time that 
the post othce en 
ployees move into 
their one and two 
story common 
brick-wood-foundation temporary abiding 
place. 

The October BRICKBUILDER men 
tioned the probable immediate appoint 
ment of an architect for the new perma 
nent post-office. At this writing the 
appointment is yet to be made. If it 
had been a private enterprise, plans 
would have been made and the rolling 
mills would have been getting out beams 
and columns by this time, so that the 
moment the old building is vacated raz 
ing would begin. 

The business center of Chicago is 
undergoing interesting readjustments of 
values and a shifting of retail business 
districts, with a consequent result in new 
building projects; and all this is the 


effect of changing the center of trans 


ire 
considerabk 
principally 


Y¢ 
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ortation facilities, which now lies chiefly in a north and south line 


tate otreet), to a prospec tive loop railroad, which will enclose the 
siness district in a hollow square, and from which, as from a hub, 


radiate elevated railroads in all directions. 


\mong the most important new buildings announced are, an 
ling (addition to the Ashland Block), John Rogers, archi 
irk Iding, by J. L. Silsbee; a wholesale building 

Hola « Roche; a hospital, by Geo. L. Harvey; and an office 
ling for | ipo Ind., by Henry Ives Cobb 

go f it s Ss growing ilture and as an artistic 

O two dings are oOc¢ ipied almost exclusively by 

\ Othe ldings are distinctively quarters for artists, 

te nents of the class of Tomlin’s and Thomas's con 

und are well supported Art exhibitions have 

W ( ther juicK succession t s winter, the sper al 

i { 1 gy attracte nu¢ popular inte! 

O \ s Art Institute is a ft 

f é vhich gra he 
ist t 1 relerence oO ireé 
u ) r vast ea is een mis 
le yains terra-cotta ma 
iy V¢ rding ne desig c > 
i iu 5 i éa nites iad | the co 
or schen ot ive the ¢« e¢ 
elect es, t est i 
) er 1 l \n 5 A 
is ali ce va \ ) t ‘ 
S lors 
\ ine nm Ww ! y 
S ere Ss oming ro 
\ y ul ce wr scheme was 
es W t destro ig good terra 
ta is result of 
r cy int the re il 
i irchitecture 
results in untrained hands 
res are more easily escaped than bad 
) t >t st iave arrived in this city when, 
| ) ratively depressed condition of business 
u reaction is next to inevitable 
t ok, architects have more on the 
ey iad f the last three or four years at 
vy i er mservative st and pr nt, every 
va gy season’s work 
rospe ro}e S ire § ¢ S ) eight 
hree fre sta is » De ere ted i Cil also 
g-talk ith Reg \ I tk t t the Stat 
\ yy ette is se ew yuildings may be men 
ewspaper office building for the Buffalo 7 ening Ne 

| cost approximate . Swan & Falkner, 

Cheater ding to take the place the old “« White House 
et ind to cost SIs ( r & Wicks, architects 
e lo Otto building, 1 by 125 ft to cost 375, . by 
! t Entire front to be of terra-cotta, furnished by 

Northwestern Terra-Cotta Company, of Chicago 

k of its on Fro Avenue, also residence on Oakland 

I e to \I » prague Ot It vellow br ck. Winslow & Wetherill, 
ect 

 ive-stor vachelor ipartment yuilding 5 DY O4 ft.. to be styled 

Che Buckingham,” situated on southeast corner Allen and Mariner 

eets, [or rederick B. Robins, to cost $50, E.A Phillips and 

entecos irchitects Red brick and white terra-cotta 
Block of es an its, of yellow brick, three stories high ; to 
Ww Che Lincoln m southwest corner of 14th and 
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Rhode Island Streets, to cost $42,000. Eckel & Ackermann, archi- 
tects. 

Five-story store and tenement building on Main Street, for Mrs. 
Charlotte Lesswing. Red brick and buff terra-cotta. Cost, $34,000. 
E. A. Phillips and A. Pentecost, architects. 

The Walbridge residence, C. C. Miller; architect, and costing 
$22,000, is nearing completion, as is also the “ Hudson” apartment 
building for Van Horn Ely, located on Hudson Street, and designed 
by F. H. Loverin, which cost in the neighborhood of $25,000, and 
‘The Alabama” flat building on Johnson Park, Strong & Wilby, 
irchitects. This building is of concrete construction throughout. 

The new Methodist Church, corner of Linwood Avenue and 
Utica Street, S. R. Badgley, of Cleveland, architect, is now just com- 
pleted. 

George J. Metzger, architect, who has the new five-story Philip 
Becker warehouse building on Pearl Street, also reports a large 
tenement house on West Ferry Street which will be commenced as 
soon as he gets his plans completed. 

he Real Estate Exchange of ten stories, the “ Guaranty ” build- 
ig of thirteen stories, and the magnificent Ellicott Square Office 
ilding of ten stories are all now on the verge of completion, and each 
one being already more than two thirds rented — meaning some six 
1undred out of a possible nine hundred new offices in these three 
buildings alone — seems to forecast a future tearing down of a vast 
number of the old buildings in town, at present occupied as offices, 
and rebuilding in accord with more modern ideas and conveniences, 
all of which will necessarily tend to further stimulate building 
nterests in general this coming season. 


Taken 


encouraging, notwithstanding the fact of its being a presidential 


all in all, the building prospects are very bright and 


election yeal 
Che competition for the Newsboys’ Home, on Niagara Square, 
has just been decided in favor of F. H. Archer, of this city. Build 


ng to cost about $100,000, 


ITTSBURG. 
Pp this spring. 


ylans for a new church edifice for the North Presbyterian congrega- 
| ; greg 


A good bit of church building is contemplated 
Architects Vrydagh & Wolfe have prepared 


tion, to be built of buff brick, with terra-cotta and stone trimmings, 
Architect E. 


vitrified brick and stone church to be erected at Station D. The 


to cost about $50.000. 


B. Milligan has plans for a 


St. Peter’s Roman Catholic congregation of Allegheny will erect a 
parochial school and convent buildings. The school building will 
be of the steel frame type and fire-proof, three stories high. The 
buildings will cost $100,000. The St. Wendelin Roman Catholic 
congregation will build a handsome new church building, to cost 
about $35,000, constructed of brick and stone; Architect F. C, Sauer 
Ss preparing the plans, also plans for a six-story office building of fire- 
proof and steel construction, to be erected on Smithfield Street. 
Architects Longfellow, Alden & Harlow have prepared plans for a 
nine-story brick and stone hotel to be erected on Fifth Avenue, above 
Smithfield Street, for D. W. Henry, of the Pittsburg Terra-Cotta 
Lumber Company. Revised plans have been made by Architect J. L. 
Silsbee, of Chicago, for the new zoological garden to be built at 
Highland Park; it will be composed of a main building with two 
wings, to be constructed of brick, terra-cotta, and stone, and to cost 
about $150,000. There is serious talk of the erection of an eight- 
story flat at the corner of Palo Alto Street and North Avenue, 
\llegheny, to cost about $375,000; also of erecting a fine hotel in 
that city, which will soon | 


North Side. 


ve in with this city, and known as the 
Architect E. Knox Miller has prepared plans for a 
mammoth railroad station for the Pittsburg & Lake Erie Railroad 
to cost $750,000. Architect Charles Bickell has plans for a banking 
house for the German Savings & Deposit Bank, on Carson Street, 
South Side, to be of brick, terra-cotta, and stone, and to cost $100,000. 
\rchitect Ludwig Dick is preparing plans for a handsome Pompeiian 
brick residence for G. J. Ramlack, in the East End, to cost about 


- 




















































THE 


ETROIT.— Notwithstand ing 
the depression in building 


operations which has prevailed for 
several months past, architects are 
generally encouraged by the signs of 
the times, and confidently anticipate 
an abundance of good orders as the 
building season approaches. The 
competition for plans for the new 
court house for Wayne County, to 
cost $800,000, March 2. 
Twenty-seven designs were submitted, 
—six by Detroit architects and the others from leading eastern and 
western cities. The six competitors from Detroit are E. E. Myers, 
John Scott & Co., Nettleton, Kahn & Trowbridge, Julius Hess, R. E. 
Raseman. 


closed 


An architect will be employed to assist the county commissioners 
in making a selection, but the appointment has not yet been made. 

The fourteen-story building erected by Benj. Hyde & Co., for 
Mabley & Co., is nearing completion, and is promised for occupancy 
in April. The two lower stories of the front are of light-gray granite 
and-the remainder of buff terra-cotta, the side and rear walls are of 
pressed brick of same color. The building is of Buffington’s system 
of steel frame construction, after plans by D. H. 


Burnham & Co., of Chicago, and will cost $750,000. 


The Union Trust Building, by Architects Don- VS 
ae, 


aldson & Meier, is also approaching completion. It 
is ten stories high, of steel frame construction, two 
lower stories of light granite, the remaining eight 
stories of buff pressed brick with trimmings of terra- 
cotta and molded brick. All the partitions and floor 
arches are of terra-cotta. The completed building 
will cost about $600,000. 

The high school building, by Architects Malcom- 
son & Higginbotham, is to be completed by the com- 
ing summer. The exterior is of buff pressed brick 
with terra-cotta, molded brick, and Ohio sand-stone 
trimmings, the fire-proofing of terra-cotta. 


will approximate $400,000. 


Its cost 


Architects Mason & Rice are preparing plans 
for a $30,000 brick and stone residence for Dr. 
Franklin H. Walker, to be erected, during the coming 
summer, on Jefferson Avenue, near Joseph Campau 
Avenue. Also preparing plans for a fine residence 
for ex-Senator Thomas W. Palmer, to be built on his 
Log Cabin Park property, in the northern suburbs of 
Detroit. 

Architect Gustav A. Mueller has prepared plans 
for a terrace of eight first-class residences for the C. D. Widman 
estate, to be built at the northwest corner of Warren and Greenwood 
Avenues. It will be three stories high, with fronts of buff pressed 
brick and terra-cotta. Also preparing plans for a block for Schwarz 
Brothers, to contain a store, shop, stable, and residence, with buff 
pressed brick front. Also completed plans and taking figures for a 
three-story ladies’ tailoring establishment for Jacob Hock, to be built 
on East Adams Avenue. The front will be of buff pressed brick. 
fire-engine 
houses are to be erected this 
year, at an estimated cost of 
$110,000; they will prob- 
ably have fronts of pressed 
brick. 

Architects John Scott & 
Co. furnished plans for a four- 
story office building for Henry 
K. Jones, now being erected 
at corner of Clifford and Gris- 
wold Streets. The fronts are 
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Executed by Conkling Armstrong Terra-Cotta Company. 


DETAIL ON OFFICE BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Executed by Conkling Armstrong Terra-Cotta 


Company. 





DETAIL ON UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINTING HOUSE, WASHING 


dD. 


Executed by Conkling Armstrong Terra-Cotta Company. 


of buff pressed brick. It will cost 
$35,000. 

Architects Rogers & Macfar 
lane have prepared plans for a 
palatial residence for Mrs. John D 
Owen, to be built during the en 
suing summer on Jefferson Avenue 
opposite the Owen Park It will 
require a considerable quantity of 


brick and 


terra-cotta. 


CAP. pressed architectura 


Architect Joseph GG. Kastler 
plans have been adopted for a three-story parochial school building 
for St. Anthony’s Roman Catholic parish, to cost $25, Phe 


front will be of pressed brick. 

Architects E. A. Walshe & Son have prepared plans for a thre 
story pressed brick schoolhouse to be erected at Springwell 
western suburb of Detroit. 


Architect Harry C 


It will cost $19,000 
. Stevens is preparing plans for a three 
Whitney, t 
Woodward Avenue north of Sibley Street, at a cost of $17, 

Architects Nettleton, Kahn & Trowbridge are 


for a four-story apartment house for Edgar S. Dean, to be 


pressed brick double residence for Mrs. C. J. 


« 


preparing pla 








Parsons Street between Woodward and Cass \ve 
nues. The exterior will be of red pressed brick 
trimmings of molded brick and Ohio sandstone 
Frank G. Baxter and Frank E. Hill have 
ciated themselves under the firm name of Baxter 
Hill, with offices at Nos. 18 and 19 Cleland 1 
for the practise of their profession iS archite 
superintendents 
INNEAPOLIS The brick pay 
M in Bridge Square last fall, as 
ie BAG AL eT proven very satisfactory, and but for polit 
Ltt bees | the material preferred for the 2 sq 
be laid this year. The sentiment of property own¢ 
along the streets proposed for new pavement is ali 
unanimously favorable to brick, which could be 
at a saving of $40,000 to taxpayers and give bette 


satisfaction. But, owing to the aforesaid reasoi 
are to have asphalt forced upon us, without respe 
to wishes of property owners. We are to | 
per cent. more than St. Paul paid last year for 
pavement. Such is politics in Minneapolis 

Among the prominent improvements fully di 
cided upon at present are the following 

Long & Kees are preparing plans for a five-stor 
business building 100 by 102 ft., at corner of Ninth and Nicollet A 
nues, for Gregor Menzel, to cost $75,00 

Warehouse for H.S. Jenkins, Boston, Mass., 115 by 1 ft., fo 
story and basement, on 6th Street, between First and Second Avs 
nues, north, faced with red sand mold brick and brownstone, at 
cost of $25,000; E. P. Overmire, architect. 

Representative Fletcher has a bill before Congress appropriat 
ing $1,500,000 for the erection and equipment of an armor plate and 


gun factory in this city. 


W* are in 
/¥ usually pretty brochure, 
Merchant & Co., Philadel 


It is entitled “ Overhead,” 


receipt of an un 


from 
phia 
and illustrates a variety of build 
ings that have been roofed with 
their Spanish tiles. These illus 
trations are made very attractive 
C. by a color treatment partic ularly 
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removal from 17 Milk Street to new quarters at 155 Devon- 


lire Street 


PINKHAM & CO. Boston, Mass., wish announced their WASHINGTON MONUISIENT. 


With 


of as much clay as twenty men 


Progressive brick- 


where they will be pleased to receive their friends, or 
parties interested in clay products, roofing slate, or building sup- 


ire 


This machine 
Louis, Mo. 


urters they are arranging a fine display of clay 


hey claim will be second to none in Boston 


ts or wagons. 


ilso increased their facilities for handling and storing 
wharf and stock sheds, the same being accessible 
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ces of successful administration of busi 


imes through which the country has 


We also manufacture the “ Triumph 
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The benefits to be derive 


of any capacity complete. 


acity is the gatherin 


KULAGE 


money -Saver 
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is doubling 


Machine 


As the towering height of the Washington Monument exceeds 
s of the success that of all other similar structures in the world, so does the 
sed them. as ** Triumph ’’ Press surpass all other Brick Presses as the Ideal of 
Perfection, in Simplicity, Durability, Capacity, and Money-earning 
qualities. 

The cost of making pressed bricks on the ‘‘ Triumph ”’ is 
he eieiiinabatis less than on any other press and less than by any other 
” known method of making bricks, while the quality of its prod- 

strong teature uct is unequaled. 


| KULAGE MACHINE WORKS, 


College Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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- FIREPLACE MANTELSez#-5 
<__—_mavr or MOULDED BRICK ~ 


In such Colors as Red, Cream, Buff, Pink, Brown, and Gray. These — 
Mantels cost no more than other kinds, but are far better. They are 


Representation of a FIREPLACE MANTEL. Our Sketch Book, | €aSily set, and have a richness and simplicity of effect which is decidedly 
containing 39 others, will be sent you on application. Pp easin 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., 
No. 4 LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





